Parliamentary Government in England
It is easy to see how the tradition can be imposed* The
new minister does not inherit a clean sheet; he has to
begin making decisions upon policies already in opera-
tion from the day he takes office. Many of them relate,
necessarily, either to matters about which he is not in-
formed at all, or about which he can only have very
general views, formed without relation to vital documents.
He has to make those decisions quickly; and he has, as I
have said, to make them after discussion with able men
who feel pretty confident about the direction in which
they want to go out of long familiarity with the problems
concerned. If his mind marches along with theirs, his
problem, a priori, is a pretty easy one; if his decision is
challenged, he will be able to defend it in Parliament
with all the power and ingenuity they can place at his
disposal. But his position, clearly, is far more difficult if
they believe that the decisions he proposes to make are
fraught with danger, even, in an extreme case, with
disaster, to the country. Obviously in such a case he needs
to be very certain of himself, to have at his disposal an
assurance that is not merely the emotion of conviction
that he is entitled to his certainties. In the field of politics
the roads to disaster are manifold; and no minister is
entitled to innovate upon a large scale without full
certainty of his ground.
A single illustration will suffice, Let us suppose a
Foreign Secretary takes office who is confronted as Sir
John Simon was confronted in 1931 with an incident
like the rape of Manchuria by Japan. He has a general
faith in the League of Nations Covenant, a genuine
desire to implement the obligations his country has
assumed uijder the Covenant. He has never specialized
in die details of Far Eastern affairs. He is informed that
support under Artide XVI of the Covenant for China
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